XXli                     ESSAY ON WARREN HASTINGS
in his evidence before the House of Commons, that only
about 20,000 men in arms were expelled; that none were
put to death in cold blood; and that over 40,000 remained at
Rampore, in Rohilcund, under a chief of their own race.
The expulsion, which, under the name of " extermination " or
"extirpation", was commonly misunderstood to have been a
massacre, was justified by Hastings in a very plausible state-
ment : " We conquered the country from the conquerors of
it, and substituted another rule in the place of theirs, upon
the same principle of right and usage (the right of the war
being presupposed) as a British commander in Europe
would expel the soldiers of a conquered town, and garrison
it with his own, which, by the same figure of speech and
with equal propriety, might be called an * extirpation'."
On the whole question the verdict of Sir Alfred Lyall will
probably commend itself to most people: " It must be con-
fessed that the war has left a stain upon the reputation of the
Company in India, where a shifty line of policy is far more
unsafe than a weak frontier. . . . The expedition against the
Rohillas was wrong in principle, for they had not provoked
us, and the Vizier could only be relied upon to abuse his
advantages. ... On the other hand, Macaulay^s splendid
and glittering phrases have thrown a false air of romance
over the real origin and character of the Rohilla chiefships,
which merely represented the fortuitous partition of an
imperial province among military adventurers. In their
origin, political constitution, and their relation to the bulk
of the people, they might be likened to the Mamelukes of
Egypt, who also were a military confederacy under a chief
of their own, paying a nominal allegiance to the Sultan for a
province which they had seized. And they were in reality
suppressed for reasons not unlike those which led to the
political destruction of Poland: because their constitution was
weak and turbulent, and because, therefore, they could not
be trusted to hold an important position on the frontiers of
more powerful states."
The Benares question is much more fairly stated by
Macaulay, but even here the prejudice against Hastings